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THE 1990 PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—PART 1, REPORT 
COLIN W. PLANT 
14 West Road, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts CM23 3QP. 


The Society’s 118th year of existence has been one dominated by the problems of 
the future. At the end of 1989, as all will be aware, the Society was forced by 
circumstances to vacate its premises at South Audley Street and seek out pastures 
new. A very many great efforts have been made by members of the Council (whose 
proceedings I have been privileged to chair for the last year), in finding us a new 
location, and I must in particular pay tribute to the dedicated efforts of these people. 
It is hard to single out any one individual without, possibly, offending others whose 
time and labour are no less significant. However, the stalwart efforts of Peter 
Chandler, (whose negotiations on our behalf concerning the possibility of moving 
the Society’s ‘‘home base’”’ to Dinton Pastures, near Reading, have relieved me of 
a great deal of personal effort and travel at a time when my domestic situation would 
have made that rather problematical), deserve a personal thank you. 

I am aware that there are some members who would say that a move outside London 
is not a good idea; indeed the view has been expressed quite strongly on Council itself 
by one or two of its members. Whilst respecting these views, and agreeing that any 
opposing view is essential to proper function in a democracy, I feel it is important 
to remember that we choose to call ourselves the BRITISH Entomological and Natural 
History Society. In order to fill the role of a national body we must make ourselves 
accessible to members resident across the length and breadth of the British Isles and 
not just to ‘the London crowd’ (of which, let me hasten to add, I count myself as 
a member). Whilst I can see no reason myself why a truly national organization should 
not operate effectively from a London base, I can, equally, see no reason why it should 
not operate just as well from elsewhere. I find myself in the paradoxical situation, 
therefore, of supporting the Council’s policy to move the Society’s base to an area 
of the country which would effectively prevent me from making all but the rarest 
of personal appearances. 

It should be added that exhaustive attempts have been made by members of your 
Council to locate a suitable central London base—one where we could not only hold 
regular meetings, but where the collections and library, our two greatest assets, could 
also be housed in a fully accessible manner. Yet, we have been foiled in our endeavours 
by both non-availability of suitable rooms and the exhorbitant costs of those which 
come somewhere near the desired requirements. True, we have considerable financial 
assets, but the annual rentals offered are far in excess of the interest which would 
accrue on our capital over the same period. I think it would be very unwise, therefore, 
to spend what we have now on a venue which we could not afford to keep beyond 
the next ten years or so, whereupon we would find ourselves in exactly the same 
situation again but without the financial where-with-all to do anything about it! 
However, it is not too late, even now. If any member could suggest to me this evening 
a suitable London room at an affordable rent I can promise you that it will be 
thoroughly investigated. 


Sadly, six members will be unable to contribute to the debate on the future, having 
passed away to that great collecting ground in the sky. 

Mr R. E. M. PILCHER joined us as a member in 1976, expressing an interest in 
Lepidoptera, Coleoptera and Trichoptera, and died on 30 December, 1989. 
Throughout his long life he had a deep interest in entomology and will be particularly 
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remembered for his discovery of the marsh moth Athetis pallustris in Lincolnshire. 
His many other contributions to the knowledge of Lincolnshire Lepidoptera have 
proved of immense value to that county’s Conservation Trust. 

Mr D. B. FURMAGE died in April, 1990, having become a member in 1983 
expressing an interest in entomology. He was a resident of the Southampton area, 
but I have been quite unable to glean any details of his life and works, beyond noting 
that he was an active member of his local natural history society. 

Dr K. C. GREENWOOD joined the Society comparatively recently, in 1985. As a 
medical man he had a general practice at Pailton, near Rugby and in spite of a life- 
long interest in medical entomology he did not take up the study of Lepidoptera until 
1981. Between then and his death on 16 January, 1990, he amassed an impressive 
collection of 40 drawers of Warwickshire moths—both macro and micro. Over the 
same period he also accumulated 110 drawers of beautifully set and fully labelled 
butterflies and moths from Costa Rica, Equador and south-east Asia, together with 
an estimated 10 000 papered specimens he had intended to set during retirement. His 
entire collections and notebooks passed, on his death, to the Coventry Museum. 

Mr R. F. BRETHERTON was probably one of the more well known and undoubted 
expert lepidopterists of the present century. He joined as a member in 1947, and 
became our President in 1967. He also served the Society for many years as Treasurer 
and, in 1972, his efforts on our behalf were recognized when he was afforded Honorary 
Membership. His death a few weeks ago, followed that of his wife, who passed away 
only a week before. He had a lifelong interest in Lepidoptera and contributed greatly 
to the text of The moths and butterflies of Great Britain and Ireland (Harley Books). 
He was probably best known as the author of The Macrolepidoptera of the Oxford 
district (1939) and of The Macrolepidoptera and Pyraloidea of north-west Surrey (1955) 
as well as co-author (with Michael Chalmers-Hunt), of the annual review of immigrant 
Lepidoptera in Britain. His impressive Lepidoptera collection will go to Reading 
Museum. 

Lt. Col. D. M. CHAPPEL died suddenly during 1990 in his late forties. He joined 
as a lepidopterist in 1973 and collected mainly in the area around Pewsey, Wiltshire 
where he lived. His daily twenty-mile drive to the station to catch the train to work 
in London, and the return journey in the evening, gave him little time to pursue his 
entomological interests but he was never the less an active person locally. I have been 
unable to ascertain what is to become of his collection. 

Mr J. BRIGGs lived at Beetham in Cumbria. He joined our Society in 1979 as a 
lepidopterist and was an extremely active and competent local naturalist known to 
many of us here this evening. He died in his 86th year on 22 January, 1991. His 
extensive collection of Lepidoptera had already been donated to the Keighley Museum 
a year before. 

We have already stood in memory of these gentlemen, and so I will not ask you 
to do so again. 


In conclusion, I must offer my thanks to the members of Council whose opinions 
and guidance have made what could have been a very rough passage through this 
particular chapter of the Society’s history a very smooth one indeed. I shall refrain 
from singling out any one person because I feel that all contributions, no matter how 
small, are important. I shall end with the suggestion that newer members, particularly 
younger ones, should seriously consider putting themselves forward for Council at 
the end of the new year which begins this evening; a careful blend of new and old 
can only be of lasting benefit to the Society as a whole. 
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THE 1990 PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—PART 2 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BRITISH WAX-FLIES 
(NEUROPTERA: CONIOPTERYGIDAE) 
WITH A REVISED KEY TO BRITISH SPECIES 


COLIN W. PLANT 
14 West Road, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts CM23 3QP. 


The lacewings, (order Neuroptera) are soft-bodied, holometabolous insects ranging 
in size from a few millimetres to around 10cm. The order includes the green and 
brown lacewings (Chrysopidae and Hemerobiidae), wax-flies (Coniopterygidae), 
ant-lions (Myrmeleonidae), ascalaphids (Ascalaphidae), giant lacewings (Osmylidae) 
and sponge-flies (Sisyridae), amongst others, in sub-order Planipennia with the 
alder-flies (Sialidae) and snake-flies (Raphidiidae) in sub-order Megaloptera. Most 
authors elevate these two groups to full order status, retaining the use of ‘Neuroptera’ 
specifically for the old ‘Planipennia’. Around 6000 species of Neuroptera sensu lato 
are known worldwide; of the 300 or so of these which occur in Europe as a whole, 
exactly 63 Planipennia and seven Megaloptera are recorded as British as of 1 January, 
1991. Together with four mecopterans, the ‘lacewing-flies’ make a convenient-sized 
group for any entomologist to study and there is the added bonus that as they are 
at present very poorly recorded indeed, there is ample scope for the discovery of species 
new to Britain. Indeed, in the last 5 years or so three such discoveries have been made. 

The identification of lacewings has, however, presented a problem for many years 
and there has been no major review of the order since Frederick J. Killington’s 
A monograph of the British Neuroptera, published as a two-volume work by the Ray 
Society in 1936 and 1937. This covered the Planipennia only. The Royal Entomological 
Society’s Handbooks for the Identification of British Insects provided some guidance 
when, in 1959, volume 1, (parts 12-13), was produced under the authorship of 
Lt. Col. F. C. Fraser. However, this work, which included Planipennia, Megaloptera 
and Mecoptera, is plagued by a large number of errors and ambiguities and is to 
be regarded as unworkable by anyone who is not already able to identify the insects on 
sight! It is now also out of print. In recent years, the launch of a National Recording 
Scheme for Neuroptera, Megaloptera and Mecoptera has enabled the production of 
a newsletter twice yearly. This has not only allowed for an exchange of information 
on lacewings but has also provided a vehicle for the testing of ‘provisional’ 
identification keys prior to the production of a revision of the Royal Entomological 
Society’s ‘handbook’. Subscription is free, and anyone wishing to be placed on the 
mailing list has only to get in touch with me. 

In Europe, greater interest in the group was aroused more recently with the 
publication by Aspock ef al. in 1980 of the two-volume work Die Neuropteren 
Europas. However, the high price and the reluctance on our own part to accept that 
the world can operate in anything other than the English language has meant that 
the work has not found a widespread popularity in the United Kingdom. However, 
after that briefest of introductions, it is on a single family of the Planipennia that 
I now wish to dwell. 


CONIOPTERYGIDAE 


Members of the Coniopterygidae differ at first glance from most other members 
of the Planipennia. They are small (none exceeds 8 mm across the wings in the British 
fauna) and in many respects resemble white-flies (Hemiptera: Aleyrodidae) which 
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Nemopteridae 


Ascalaphidae 


Myrmeleonidae 


Nymphidae 


Psychopsidae 


Apochrysidae 


Chrysopidae * 


Hemerobiidae * 


Polystoechotidae 


Mantispidae 
Dilaridae 


Berothidae 


Osmylidae * 


Sisyridae * 
Coniopterygidae * 


Ithonidae 


Fig. 1. The phylogeny of the British Neuroptera (after Aspéck ef al., 1980). The families 
represented in the British Isles are denoted*. 


are a familiar pest of both indoor and garden plants. However, the venation of the 
wings serves at once to separate Coniopterygids from the almost veinless white-flies. 
The venation also provides evidence of the close relationship of the family, within 
the Planipennia, to the Hemerobiidae (Fig. 1). Another distinguishing feature is the 
presence of white or grey ‘wax’ which covers body, wings and all other appendages. 

Locating the nocturnal adults is considerably easier than finding the earlier stages. The 
egg ranges from 0.4 to 0.5 mm in diameter and is laid on the plant which is host to the 
larval prey. They are usually laid singly. A small conical projection, often upturned can 
be discerned at the anterior end. Their colour is white, though in some species they tend 
to be tinged pink or yellow; this does not seem to be constant. In the genus Coniopteryx 
they darken a few hours before hatching but in the other species (excluding A/europteryx 
Juniperi and Helicoconis lutea which I have never seen) they remain white throughout. 

In common with all other British Neuroptera there are three larval instars. The 
first ecdysis takes place after about 4-5 days and seems to depend on the supply of 
food available to the larva, occurring later when food is in short supply. The larva 
attaches itself to the substrate by exuding a sticky fluid from the anal end and emerges 
through the dorsal surface of the old skin. The second instar generally lasts about 
2 weeks and again seems dependent upon food supply. In the third instar the larvae 
are generally identifiable, at least to genus. They are rather short and rounded, being 
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widest in the region of the metathorax, though the members of the subfamily 
Aleuropteryginae are rather more elongate. In the subfamily Coniopteryginae the 
labrum projects forwards and covers the short, straight jaws in dorsal view, but in 
the Aleuropteryginae the jaws are rather elongate and needle-like, projecting well 
beyond the labrum. In both groups the antennae are two-segmented with the eyes 
placed just lateral to their bases. The abdomen is ten-segmented. A full account of 
larval morphology is given by Killington (1936) whilst the larva of Aleuropteryx 
juniperi is figured and described by Ward (1970). 

In spite of the apparently biting mouthparts of the larva, the Coniopterygidae 
actually possess sucking mouths. Each mandible, together with a part of the 
corresponding maxilla forms a tube which is sunk into the victim. Fluid food is then 
ingested via this double-barrelled ‘drinking-straw’! This is a characteristic shared by 
all the other families of the Planipennia and is one which serves to separate them 
from the Megaloptera which have truly biting mouths in the larval stage. The distal 
portion of the gut is closed so that digestive wastes are unable to reach the anus. 
What little waste does accumulate from the liquid diet remains within the animal 
until the emergence of the adult from the pupal case, when it is immediately voided 
as a dark, sticky pellet. Interestingly, the Coniopterygidae are unique amongst the 
Planipennia in having only six malpighian tubes, as compared to eight in the other 
families. These tubes are responsible for the production of silk during pupation. 

At the end of the final instar, the mature larva spins a flat, round cocoon of white 
silk which in Conwentzia spp. and Coniopteryx tineiformis is usually spun on the 
under surface of the leaf, though other species may choose a crevice in the bark of 
a tree. These cocoons closely resemble the egg rafts of certain spiders and so are 
frequently overlooked. A prepupa then forms in the cocoon. The progeny of the first 
generation of adult wax-flies have a very short pre-pupal stage, a full pupa soon 
forming to give rise to the second generation of adults. However, autumn forming 
prepupae will usually over-winter in this stage, not pupating until the following spring. 
Emergence from the pupa may take place within the cocoon, when the pupa is halfway 
out or sometimes after the pupa has wriggled out completely. 

Meinander’s (1972) world revision of the Coniopterygidae listed 231 species. Since 
then, further species have been described worldwide and in 1990 a world check-list 
produced by Meinander showed 423 recent and 11 fossil species in the family. As 
far as our own country is concerned, however, we have only 11 different kinds! 
Meinander also revised the higher taxonomy of this group, dividing up into three 
subfamilies containing 23 genera as follows: 


CONIOPTERYGIDAE 
Subfamily Aleuropteryginae 
Tribe Aleuropterygini 
Genus Aleuropteryx Low, 1885* 
Genus Heteroconis Enderlein, 1905 
Tribe Coniocompsini 
Genus Coniocompsa Enderlein, 1905 
Tribe Fontanelleini 
Genus Bidesmia Johnson, 1976 
Genus Cryptoscenia Enderlein, 1914 
Genus Paraconis Meinander, 1972 
Genus Helicoconis Enderlein, 1905* 
Genus Spiloconis Enderlein, 1907 
Genus Vartiana Aspéck & Aspoéck, 1965 
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Tribe Fontanelleini (continued) 
Genus Neoconis Enderlein, 1929 
Genus Pampoconis Meinander, 1972 
Genus Pseudoconis Meinander 1972 
Subfamily Brucheiserinae 
Genus Brucheiser Navas, 1927 
Subfamily Coniopteryginae 
Tribe Coniopterigini 
Genus Neosemidalis Enderlein, 1930 
Genus Stangesemidalis Gonzales Olazo,1984 
Genus Nimboa Navas, 1915 
Genus Coniopteryx Curtis, 1834* 
Genus Parasemidalis Enderlein, 1905* 
Genus /ncasemidalis Meinander, 1972 
Genus Thecosemidalis Meinander 1972 
Tribe Conwentziini 
Genus Hemisemidalis Meinander, 1972 
Genus Conwentzia Enderlein, 1905* 
Genus Semidalis Enderlein, 1905* 
*denotes genera represented in the British Isles fauna. 


Set against this background, the British species may now be examined. 


Killington (1936-1937) recognized the five genera Aleuropteryx Low, Conwentzia 
Enderlein, Semidalis Enderlein, Parasemidalis Enderlein and Coniopteryx Curtis as 
representing the British fauna. This was copied by Fraser (1959) and both authors 
recognized a total of seven British species—three in Coniopteryx and one each in 
the other genera. Later, Meinander (1972) transferred the British Aleuropteryx lutea 
Wallengren to the genus Helicoconis Enderlein, but the earlier discovery in Britain 
of Aleuropteryx juniperi Ohm at Box Hill in Surrey (Ward, 1970) meant the retention 
of Aleuropteryx as a British genus. Killington himself suspected that our Parasemidalis 
annae (Enderlein) was synonymous with the continental P. fuscipennis (Reuter) 
apparently overlooking the earlier work of Esben-Petersen (1929) which had already 
formally synonymized the two. This is now an accepted view (e.g. Barnard, 1978). In 
addition, one new species of Conwentzia and two of Coniopteryx have been added 
to the British list, giving us a new total of 11 species in six genera at 26 February 
1991. I now propose to briefly review each of these species. 


Helicoconis Enderlein 


In 1905, Enderlein removed A. /utea (Wallengren) from A/europteryx and placed 
it in a newly created genus Helicoconis. This did not, apparently, meet with universal 
approval. It was added to the British list by Heslop-Harrison (1916) who beat adults from 
both Larix and Betula beside the River Wear at Wolsingham, Durham in July 1915 and 
who regarded it as being synonymous with A/europteryx. Killington (1936) in his 
monograph of the British Neuroptera expressed doubts as to whether or not the two 
genera were distinct and stated that he preferred to follow Harrison in his ‘lumping’ of 
the two. Interestingly, however, he added that he had not had any opportunity to make 
a detailed examination of any species belonging to this group. Predictably, Fraser (1959) 
copied Killington without comment. More recently, Meinander (1972) reviewed the 
world Coniopterygidae and provided firm reasons not only for segregating the two 
genera but for placing them in quite separate tribes of the subfamily Aleuropteryginae. 
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The claim of this species to ‘British’ status is slender. Since Heslop-Harrison’s record 
from Durham, a second site was added when a single adult was beaten from the lower 
branches of a Cupressus at Silwood Park, Berkshire on 20.vi.1966 (New, 1967). 
However, as recently as February 1991, this specimen was critically examined by Steven 
Brooks at the BM(NH) and shown to be a male of Aleuropteryx juniperi. I am grateful 
to Dr Brooks for his permission to mention this. 

Exhaustive enquiries have singularly failed to uncover the whereabouts of the 
specimens collected by Heslop-Harrison. They are certainly not in any of the national 
museums, nor indeed in any of the more obvious local museums in the north-east 
of England. They are certainly not present amongst his Lepidoptera, plant and bird 
specimens, the whereabouts of which are known. In view of this, and in view of the 
poorly understood nature of Coniopterygid taxonomy in 1916 I am personally rather 
reluctant to retain H. /utea as a British species. However, the pleasure of potentially 
removing a species from the British list I shall leave to Dr Brooks! For the time being, 
therefore, the Durham record must stand. 


Aleuropteryx Low 


This genus is represented in Britain by a single species, known from only two 
localities—in Surrey and Berkshire. 

A, juniperi has in the past been confused with A. /oewii Klapalek, a European species 
not at present known from Britain, and Helicoconis lutea Wallengren which, for some 
time had been considered to belong to A/europteryx. Ohm (1968) separated A. juniperi 
as a valid species and subsequently specimens were found to exist in the collections 
of several European museums. The known distribution now seems to involve Romania, 
Greece, Italy, Austria, Germany, France, Spain and Britain. 

It was introduced as a British species when, during 1968, Dr Lena Ward collected 
several coniopterygid larvae from native Juniperus at Box Hill, Surrey and identified 
these as belonging to the Aleuropteryginae. Sadly, no adults emerged from the captive 
larvae but during July of the following year Dr Ward revisited the site and succeeded 
in beating two adult A. juniperi from the junipers there (Ward, 1970). In addition, as 
we have just heard, an adult A. juniperi was beaten from Cupressus at Silwood Park, 
Berkshire on 20.vi.1966 and was erroneously recorded as Helicoconis lutea (New, 1967). 

The larvae of A. juniperi were described and figured by Ward (1970) from the Box 
Hill specimens. At this locality they were clearly associated with the juniper scale insect 
Carulaspis juniperi Bouche. In Europe, A. /oewii has been recorded feeding upon the 
scale insects Aspidiotis abietis Schr. and Leucaspis pini Hartig living on Pinus mughus 
Scop. and it has always been assumed therefore that the British A. juniperi had a similar 
habit and were feeding on the juniper scale. It should be pointed out, however, that this 
still requires verification should the lacewing prove still to be extant at Box Hill or, 
indeed, elsewhere in Britain. If the increasing demand by the horticultural trade for 
ornamental conifers assists the spread of Carulaspis juniperi then there is no reason at 
all to suppose that the lacewing may not exist elsewhere in southern England too. 

It should be noted that the statement in Kirby (1991) that A. juniperi has been 
recorded at a number of other localities is erroneous, stemming from a misreading 
by this author of C. juniperi as A. juniperi in Ward (1970). 


Parasemidalis Enderlein 


Enderlein (1905) described P. annae as a distinct species from P. fuscipennis on 
the basis of the termination of the cross-vein between R1 and Rs in the hind wing 
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on R2+3 instead of on the stem of Rs, by the pubescence on the wing and by the 
slightly darker hind wing. However, all of these characters can be shown to be 
extremely variable and most British workers appear to have suspected that they are 
both one and the same species. The types of both species are female. Ward (1961) 
noted that amongst 13 males from a Hertfordshire site were examples of both extremes 
and some intermediates. Further, several intermediates were asymmetrical, having 
the characters of P. annae on one wing and of P. fuscipennis on the other. The genitalia 
of all 13 examples were constant and conformed to the drawings given by both 
Withycombe (1922) and Killington (1936) and he suggested that the two were 
synonymous. In fact the two had already been formally synonymized by Esben- 
Petersen (1929) even though the type specimens are female and, worse still, the 
abdomen of P. fuscipennis is lost. Meinander (1972) in his world review of the family, 
accepted Esben-Petersen’s view, which is now generally accepted by most workers, 
the rule of priority favouring P. fuscipennis as the correct name. 

The species was first recorded as British in 1922 when a single female was collected 
by beating Pinus sylvestris L. at Oxshott, Surrey on 17.vi.22 (Withycombe, 1922). 
Later that same year, 14 further examples were taken in the same locality by 
Withycombe and China (Killington, 1932). A further example was taken on 26.vi.22 
at a window in the Hope Department Museum at Oxford. The next capture recorded 
was not until 1927, when a female was taken at rest on the stem of Typha l/atifolia 
L. at Shalstone, Buckinghamshire on 1.viii.27 (Richards, 1928). Further examples 
were taken by Killington from Pinus sylvestris in the New Forest on 21.vi.31. All 
of these records were included by Killington in his 1936 monograph. Fraser (1959) 
adds a record from Westerham, Kent made prior to 1951, but both authors were clearly 
unaware of another from Barton Moss, South Lancashire on 27.iii.1932 collected 
by H. Britten and now in the collection of the Liverpool Museum. There then appears 
to have been no further records until as late as 1959. In that year and the following 
one, a total of 13 males was taken at mercury vapour light at Whetstone, Hertfordshire 
(Ward, 1961). , 

In 1966 it was taken at Ainsdale Dunes, Lancashire on 21.viii. In more recent years, 
a single male was recorded on 12.vi.1984 from oak trees in Richmond Park, Surrey 
during insecticide knock-down sampling (Barnard ef a/., 1986), and Steven Brooks 
also took an example in Haringey, north London, on 31.viii.1984. Dr Joan Morgan 
recorded one in a Rothamsted Insect Survey light trap at Bangor, Caernarfonshire 
on 5.vi.1980. During 1990 it also turned up in a Rothamsted light trap at Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire on 8.vii, and in my own m.v. trap in my garden at Bishop’s Stortford 
in the same county on 11.vii., whilst Bill Ely took an example near Scarborough, 
Yorkshire on 9.vi.—the most northerly British record. Specimens from other 
Lancashire and Cheshire localities (Britten, 1943, 1972) require confirmation and may 
be misidentified. 

Amongst the 11 known British coniopterygids this species stands out as the only 
one with sooty grey wings—the remaining 10 being, essentially, snowy white (although 
some Coniopteryx borealis, especially females, can also be rather dark in colour). 
As interest in the family as a whole grows time will no doubt prove it to be a widespread 
and possibly fairly prevalent species at least in the southern part of Britain. It is 
normally associated with conifers, with Pinus sylvestris the most frequently reported 
tree though it was taken from an oak in Richmond Park (Barnard et al.,1986) and 
is recorded on oak in Switzerland (Eglin, 1940). Pinus sylvestris is certainly present 
in the vicinity of the two Hertfordshire trap sites and, indeed, nearby the oak tree 
sampled in Richmond Park. Little is known of the early stages, but it almost certainly 
feeds as a larva on various aphids restricted to Pinus. 
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The flight period of P. fuscipennis is, on the basis of the records known, June 
to August. The fact that there are slightly fewer July records than for the months 
either side may suggest a bivoltine nature, which would be in keeping with the other 
members of the family in this country. 


Semidalis Enderlein 


Our only British representative of this genus is widespread and apparently quite 
prevalent in Britain, as indeed it is in Europe where it extends from Finland to 
Gibraltar, and eastwards from here along the northern seaboard of the Mediterranean 
to the Caspian. Its apparent absence from the western USSR is probably a result of 
there being no active collectors in that area rather than a genuine absence. Of more 
interest to British entomologists is the fact that Killington (1936) reported a complete 
absence of records from both Wales and Ireland; this still, apparently, remains the case. 

Whilst most of our British Coniopterygidae are regular visitors to light traps, 
S. aleyrodiformis is rarely taken at light—at least on the basis of current records. 
It is, however, found on a greater variety of deciduous trees than any of the other 
species in the family. Killington (1936) listed hawthorn and oak as the principal trees, 
and added that it had also been taken on alder, birch, elm, maple, lime, blackthorn, 
hazel, sallow, apple, pear, holly and ivy. I have never personally taken adults from 
hawthorn, pear or ivy but have beaten it from the foliage of all the others. 
Unfortunately, however, I have been quite unable to add any other tree species to 
Killington’s list! The conspicuous black patterning of the larva, present even in the 
first instar, makes it an easy species to separate from the other British Coniopterygids. 

S. aleyrodiformis is double brooded, with adults on the wing in May/June and 
July/August. There is a very definite population peak in July. Whilst the progeny 
of the second brood overwinter, like the other members of the family, in the pre- 
pupal stage, Killington (1936) records that some of the first brood of larvae (the 
progeny of these over-wintering pre-pupae) enter a state of torpor in May and remain 
so all summer to overwinter and pupate in the Spring! I have no data which confirms 
or denies that this is the case. 


Conwentzia Enderlein 


Killington (1936) recognized only C. psociformis (Curtis) as a British species, 
regarding the darker winged C. pineticola Enderlein as a mere form. This is a view 
which has never been shared by continental workers. Enderlein (1905a) cites 
C. pineticola as the genotype, though Killington (1936) dismissed this without any 
explanation stating that C. psociformis should be elevated to this position. Fraser 
(1959) copied Killington, stating that the only difference was that pineticola was darker 
and had fewer antennal segments. Although in lateral view the terminalia of the males 
show remarkable similarity, a caudal view shows differences which are both striking 
and constant. The two clearly differ in the alignment of the parameres and the shape 
of the inner process of the ectoproct of the male genitalia (Figs 13, 14, 15), as well 
as in the size of the tenth sternite viewed from this angle. The full specific status 
of C. pineticola was recognized in the world review of the family by Meinander (1972) 
and Barnard (1978) was the first British author to accept this in print, in his check- 
list of British Neuroptera. 

The separation of the females of the two Conwentzia species is less clear cut than 
in the males. Collyer (1951) suggested separation of the two species on the basis of the 
number of antennal segments (28 to 36 in C. pineticola and 36 to 43 in C. psociformis). 
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However, she did not differentiate between the sexes of the 60 specimens used in her 
study and, worryingly, stated that the male genitalia of her C. pineticola were identical 
to that of her C. psociformis. Later, Zeleny (1961), also separated the females on 
the basis of the number of antennal segments whilst more recently Greve (1966) 
reported that in Norway, females of C. psociformis have from 36 to 43 antennal 
segments and females of C. pineticola from 30 to 35. British material I have so far 
examined indicates agreement, with the larger, darker individuals having between 
31 and 35 segments (n= 103) and the smaller pale ones having 36 to 39 (n=275). 
However, since the female genitalia seem to provide no scope for separation of the 
species it is desirable to examine individuals that have either been bred or have been 
captured in copula with known males. This I have not had the opportunity to do 
with British material and I think that until such an opportunity arises it is highly 
unsafe to separate females of Conwentzia in Britain on the basis of the number of 
antennal segments. From a practical viewpoint, it is worth adding that apart from 
the difficulties of actually counting antennal segments, it is often the case that antennae 
are partly or entirely missing in many specimens—especially those culled from light 
trap samples or malaise traps. The distribution maps are, therefore, based entirely 
on records of males. 

My own records, together with others submitted to the National Recording Scheme 
and those older specimens which were both available for checking and not wanting 
in capture information (a rare combination it seems), clearly indicate that all the records 
of C. pineticola were made either by beating adults from Pinus sylvestris or from 
light traps in the vicinity of this tree. Though C. psociformis often appears in the 
same light traps I have no knowledge of it ever having been taken directly from 
P. sylvestris or, indeed, any other coniferous tree. I have found it myself on oak, 
maple, birch, beech and holly trees and observed adults feeding on aphids of the family 
Phylloxeridae. Killington (1936) stated that it was frequently found in large numbers 
on oaks infested with Phylloxera spp. 

To those studying distributions of species, the failure to recognize the existence 
of a second species poses a familiar problem. For, though both Killington and Fraser 
regarded C. psociformis as very common, very few voucher specimens exist. Even 
in cases where ‘form pineticola’ is indicated it may be unwise to accept records where 
the genitalia has not been seen (Killington stated that he could not find any differences 
in genitalia—a statement which must surely cast doubt on the validity of some of 
his identifications). The European distribution maps given by Aspéck ef al. (1980) 
are something of an embarrassment for British entomology; we are the only country 
for which records can not be separated. There seems to be a tendency towards ‘if 
in doubt, lump them together’ amongst us British—a highly unscientific and unhelpful 
attitude. Surely, if there is any doubt at all it is wise to segregate records as they are 
made. Segregates can always be aggregated; aggregates can never be later segregated 
without recourse to the original material! 

In passing on it may be mentioned that similar problems also exist in the Chrysopidae 
where form prasina Burmeister of Mallada ventralis (Curtis) has also been elevated 
to specific status whilst Chrysopa commata Kis & Ujhelyi has been split from 
C. phyllochroma Wesmael. 

Since Killington (1936) did not recognize the two Conwentzia species as distinct 
his statement that C. psociformis was double brooded and on the wing from April 
to October may or may not have been correct. Fraser (1959) expanded the range of 
dates for this species pair to November. Barnard et al. (1986) recorded C. psociformis 
almost continuously from 15.v. to 26.ix. at Richmond Park, with peaks of numbers 
on 30.v. and 25.vii. This clearly is in keeping with the pattern expected of a bivoltine 
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species though, as the authors point out, the relatively low numbers (n = 54) and lack 
of larval information render this a tentative conclusion only. 

There appears to be no more recent work on the adult phenology of this genus 
in Britain. My own observations, together with a large number of records submitted 
to me for the national recording scheme do not, however, disagree with previously 
claimed flight periods, though I have no records of either species in April, October 
or November for the last 20 years or so and have been unable to trace the records 
from which either Killington’s or Fraser’s statements were derived. Both species do 
indeed appear to be bivoltine, and adults are in evidence from May to September 
with C. psociformis most numerous in July and C. pineticola in September. 


Coniopteryx Curtis 


Killington (1936) recognized three species of Coniopteryx as being British— 
C. tineiformis Curtis, C. borealis Tjeder and C. pygmaea Enderlein. Since then 
Meinander (1972) has shown that the species which we have been referring to as 
C. pygmaea Enderlein is in fact C. parthenia Navas & Marcet. The true C. pygmaea 
occurs in Germany, Austria and Romania, whilst C. parthenia spreads from North 
Africa to Lapland and from the Atlantic to the Caspian—including Britain. 

The first couplet of Fraser’s (1959) key to Coniopteryx separates C. parthenia from 
the other species on the basis of veins Sc2a and RCV being aligned to form a straight 
line (see Fig. 2). This he does with no mention of the difficulty with this extremely 
variable character which was clearly experienced by Killington (1936). I shall deal 
with identification later, but for the present, let it be said that this character simply 
does not work as a reliable means of separation and that genitalia should be examined 
before records are committed to paper. 

At the time of Killington’s monograph, C. borealis was allegedly known only from 
two specimens collected by Morton in Scotland (Rannoch, July 1903 and Roslin Glen, 
June 1934). The same two records are repeated by Fraser (1959) in the RES handbook. 
Both authors clearly overlooked a Surrey specimen in the C. A. Briggs collection 
at the National Museum of Wales, taken as long ago as 1895 since when it has remained 
labelled as C. tineiformis until I critically examined it myself recently. The numerous 
records which I have to hand of Coniopteryx borealis, all made in the last 10 or so 
years by examining the male genitalia of captured specimens indicate that the species 
is currently widespread and very common. It is clear that earlier authors were not 
in the habit of making the necessary critical examinations and I venture to suggest 
that all previously published records of Coniopteryx species should be disregarded 
unless the specimens can be located. Several recent records were listed by Barnard 
(1985) and I have records of C. borealis from South Devon, East Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Bedfordshire, West Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, South Lincolnshire and Shropshire vice-counties and have also found 
it in light trap samples from both Jersey and Guernsey in the Channel Islands. 
Specimens taken in the Rothamsted light trap at Harpenden during 1990 show that 
C. borealis outnumbers the allegedly more common C. ftineiformis by eight to one 
whilst the August 1990 samples from the Rothamsted light trap at Yarner Wood in 
South Devon revealed 27 male borealis compared to just one male tineiformis. Two 
separate mercury vapour traps in Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire also recorded 
C. borealis more frequently than the other species in both 1989 and 1990 though in 
Richmond Park, Surrey, C. borealis and C. tineiformis were collected by insecticidal 
fogging of oak trees in roughly equal numbers during 1984 (Barnard ef al., 
1986). 
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It was another of the Rothamsted light traps that provided the greatest surprise 
however. From the trap at Wisley, Surrey, operated by our new President Andrew 
Halstead, a male Coniopteryx taken on 20.vii.1986 was identified by Bert Hynd as 
C. lentiae Aspéck & Aspéck, a species new to Britain (Hynd, 1989). A year later, 
on 3.vi.1987, another new British species, C. esbenpeterseni Tjeder was taken by 
Mr Halstead in the same trap (Hynd & Plant, 1991). Both of these specimens were 
recognized as belonging to Coniopteryx from their wing venation and so were expected 
to be one of the three existing species. However, examination of the genitalia showed 
that they both belonged to a quite different subgenus, Metaconiopteryx, characterized 
by the parameres, processus and aedeagus forming a circular structure in lateral view. 
In C. lentiae this ring is similar in height to the hypandrium (modified ninth sternite) 
viewed laterally, whilst in C. esbenpeterseni the ring is only about half the height 
of the hypandrium (see Figs 19 and 20). 

Since these two initial discoveries I have been able to discover further examples. 
During last year, I found two males of C. esbenpeterseni in the June 1989 sample 
from the Rothamsted light trap at Harpenden. As a consequence I asked the trap 
operator, Dr Adrian Riley, to separate out nightly catches of Coniopterygids during 
1990. This tedious task he willingly performed and his efforts in producing for me 
84 tubes of specimens were fully rewarded when I discovered that the 1990 catch from 
his garden included not only eight males of C. esbenpeterseni but also three males 
of C. lentiae. The next discovery came in December 1990 when I found two males 
of C. lentiae in the collections of the National Museum of Wales. Both were from 
Box Hill, Surrey, a matter of a few miles away from Wisley, but the greater interest 
lies in that they were collected nearly a hundred years ago—in June 1895! This clearly 
suggests that C. /entiae has been present as a quite undetected species in Britain for 
a long time. Since this discovery, Dr S. Brooks has critically examined all of the British 
collected Coniopteryx material at BM(NH) and as a result has discovered two examples 
of C. esbenpeterseni taken during the last century (Darenth, West Kent, 3.vi.1878, 
coll. McLachlan; and near Croydon, Surrey, 30.v.1881, coll. Eaton) indicating that 
this species too has been present in this country as an overlooked species. 

During the early part of the year I have managed to find specimens of C. /entiae in 
1990 Rothamsted light trap samples from Ham Street (East Kent) and Jersey (Channel 
Islands) and specimens of C. esbenpeterseni in similar samples from Ham Street, from 
Empingham (Leicestershire) and from Preston Montford (Shropshire). This spread 
of records clearly indicates to me that both species have been with us for a long time, 
undetected and very probably misidentified and there is no doubt in my mind that 
both these new species will prove to be widespread and common in most of England 
at least. C. esbenpeterseni is also known from southern Norway (Greve, 1971, 1987) 
and so may possibly also be present in Scotland. The possibility of further species 
being discovered should not be overlooked. Coniopteryx (Metaconiopteryx) tjederi 
Kimmins is a candidate for discovery in the south-east of England whilst 
C. (Holoconiopteryx) haematica McLachlan could be discovered in the south. The 
genitalia of both are figured by Aspéck ef al. (1980). As in so many groups, the Irish 
fauna is particularly poorly known and so new species to Ireland may also be discovered. 

As far as the adult phenology of Coniopteryx species is concerned Killington 
presented no data for Coniopteryx borealis though Fraser gave May to June on the 
basis of the only two records known at the time. Barnard et a/. (1986) recorded five 
males in May and one in August at Richmond Park. The very large number of recent 
records however, have enabled the elucidation of the adult flight period. C. borealis 
is recorded from 2.v. to 13.ix. in southern England and is evidently double brooded—in 
keeping with the other members of the subgenus—the two batches of adults appearing 
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in May/June and then July/September, with the insect most numerous of all in the 
first two weeks of August. Present day data for C. tineiformis coincides exactly with 
that given by both Killington and Fraser, with two broods of adults in May/June 
and July/August. However, whilst C. borealis is more abundant in the late summer, 
C. tineiformis populations have peaked in May for the last 5 years. I have no data 
which corroborates Killington’s assertion that there are three broods in some years. 
For C. parthenia Killington stated that there were two broods—in May/June and 
July/August but added that adults could be found in some years as late as December 
whilst the insect could be found in all of its stages from May to August. Fraser gave 
May to October for the adults. As this is the least commonly recorded member of 
the subgenus Coniopteryx on the basis of recent records I can only state that I have 
recorded it from May to August in a pattern which tends to agree with a bivoltine habit. 

The data on the two Metaconiopteryx species is, of course, as new to Britain as 
the insects themselves. C. (M). esbenpeterseni seems to have a phenology which agrees 
well with the three Coniopteryx s.str. species, being recorded from May to August 
in a pattern which clearly does not disagree with it being bivoltine (n= 17). There 
is a peak of adults in June. C. (M). lentiae is reported seven times in June and once 
in July. This seems to me to be too short a period to suggest a bivoltine nature but 
in view of the very small sample (7 = 8) this statement may prove incorrect. It would 
be strange indeed if this single member of the Coniopteryginae were to be univoltine 
in Britain. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The species of Aleuropteryx, Helicoconis, Semidalis and Parasemidalis can be 
readily identified using wing venation characters. However, this may not be so if 
additional as yet undiscovered, species are present and so it should be stressed that 
it is unavoidably essential to confirm all such determinations by an examination of 
the male genitalia. I have been trying very hard for a very long time to sort out the 
five British Coniopteryx and our two Conwentzia on the basis of their external 
characters, with the aim of producing here a usable identification key; but I have 
to report that I have been unsuccessful. The alignment of veins Sc2a and RCV is 
very variable in specimens of Coniopteryx parthenia, with some specimens differing 
on each of the fore wings! Fraser’s (1959) key should therefore be disregarded. I can 
find no other venational or other external morphological characters which remain 
constant in all the material examined and it has become perfectly clear from the 
re-examination of very many museum and private collections in the last 3 years that 
male genitalia provide the only reliable way of separating the species within each of 
these genera. As recording scheme organizer I am now, therefore, accepting records 
of these species only where male genitalia have been examined and, at the risk of 
offending those who sent in records without specifically stating the sex on the recording 
card, my distribution maps take this into account (Plant, 1991). 

Though abdomens can be detached from specimens with patience and care I favour 
the view of most workers that the Coniopterygidae should be preserved in fluid. 
Seventy per cent aqueous ethanol (industrial methylated spirit is about 90% by 
volume and should be diluted) is the medium of choice though a 1% aqueous solution 
of polypropylene phenoxytol (also of immense value in pitfall traps) shows great 
potential. The latter is also both non-flammable and obtainable without an Excise 
licence. The entire insect is cleared by placing in a tube of 10% aqueous potassium 
hydroxide (caustic potash) and standing this in a bowl of freshly boiled water from 
the kettle. After the first few minutes it is desirable to use a setting needle or 
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similar to ensure that the specimens are immersed as they frequently float on the 
surface, buoyed and protected by their wax coating. Submerged specimens are usually 
sufficiently cleared after 40 minutes if the hot water is replaced as it cools. An overnight 
soak at room temperature has the same effect in general though I prefer to keep an 
eye on things as it is easy to digest the entire specimen leaving only the genitalia as 
evidence! Cleared animals are then placed in warm water for 5 minutes to wash out 
the potash and can then be examined in a drop of fresh water. Preservation is a matter 
of gradual dehydration through increasing concentrations of alcohol before final 
storage either in alcohol, or in a Durham tube with glycerol if required to be pinned 
in a cabinet, or for preparation as a microscope slide. The latter has the disadvantage 
of fixing a single plane of vision whilst the former two allow greater flexibility and 
are far less time consuming. 

The genitalia of males provide good characters for identification to specific level. 
In Coniopteryx, the ninth sternite is modified in the posterior half to form a heavily 
sclerotized structure known as the hypandrium. The shape of this in both lateral and 
ventral view provides a simple means of species indentification (Figs 16-25). In 
addition, the shape and arrangement of the parameres, the two halves of the aedeagus 
and the ventral process of the tenth tergite also provide useful characters. 

Fraser’s (1959) key provides some fairly unrealistic drawings of the hypandria of 
the three Coniopteryx species known at that time but does not illustrate the internal 
genitalia of any species. Killington’s monograph (1936) also provides drawings of 
the hypandria of the same species but those of C. tineiformis and C. borealis, especially 
the ventral view of that of the latter species, leave a great deal to be desired! The 
latter author also includes lateral views of the internal genitalia of C. tineiformis, 
C. borealis, S. aleyrodiformis and P. fuscipennis but omits the other species covered 
in the text. His caudal view of the parameres of Con. psociformis appear to be midway 
between this species and Con. pineticola. This may be deliberate given the author’s 
strong feeling that the two were a single species! A better drawing is given by Barnard 
(1978). Hynd (1989) illustrates the lateral view of C. /entiae whilst a similar view of 
C. esbenpeterseni is given in Hynd & Plant (1991). Whilst the genitalia of all the 
European Coniopterygidae are given in Asp6ck et al. (1980) there does not appear 
to be a single publication in the British literature which illustrates all our own species. 
I therefore take this opportunity to present lateral views of the cleared abdomens 
of all 11 British species, together with the ventral aspect of the hypandria of the five 
Coniopteryx species so far recorded and the caudal aspect of the genitalia of male 
Conwentizia species. 

Taking into account all of the various problems presented here, I now conclude 
by presenting a new, revised key to the Coniopterygidae so far known to occur in 
the British Islands. 


REVISED KEY TO KNOWN BRITISH SPECIES OF CONIOPTERYGIDAE 


1. Hind wings vestigial or at least much reduced—narrow and strap like (Fig. 7) 
Bi cbt abba eae sak lad etaat cake capers she.) Aims basalt ts tll dela ea Conwentizia 6 


— Hind wings normal, about same size and shape as fore wings ..............++ 2 
2. Median vein in hind wing not forked (Fig. 8) ..............ecee000+ Coniopteryx 7 
— Median vein in hind wing forked (Figs 3, 4, 5, 6) ..........ccsecececsccccececeeeees 3 


3. Cross-vein between median and cubital veins in hind wing (vein MCCV, Fig. 2) 
placed basal to the fork of median vein. In the hind wing, the basal stem of the 
median vein and vein Cul are divergent throughout most of the length of M before 
it forks (Fig. 5). Whole insect dark grey ............ Parasemidalis (fuscipennis) 
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— This cross-vein placed after the fork of the median vein (or absent). In the hind 
wing the basal stem of the median vein is closely parallel with vein Cul throughout 
most of its length, scarcely diverging until the fork of M (Figs 3, 4, 6). Insect usually 
AR eee MBS ITER CAATIGET Vig a oc as soap 0 baa'ea cigar we inter came eskactadnadiiqndekimans 4 

4. Median vein of fore wing with two short bristles on upper surface—one on each 
side of the origin of the cross-vein between M and Cul (Figs 3, 4). Galea of maxilla 


wri) SS are hs CUNIRRE SR ee eee Seb i eee. 5 
— Median vein lacking these bristles (Fig. 6). Galea of maxilla with only 1 segment 
eRe ee evita tris’ Saisie niee.csssicssaaeseceseeaeeeeny Semidalis (aleyrodiformis) 


5. Vein Cu2 in the fore wing sinuous. In the hind wing the radial cross-vein (vein 
RCV, Fig. 2), meets radial sector before the fork of R,,,; and R,,,; (Fig. 3) 


I ER eee Bea si tae eRe ess cise saucy deavedee is sean tecugeoaet Aleuropteryx (juniperi) 
— Vein Cu2 in the fore wing straight. In the hind wing, the radial cross-vein meets the 
radial sector after the fork—on branch R,,; (Fig. 4) ....... Helicoconis (lutea) 


Males of Conwentzia spp. 
(females can not be separated on present knowledge) 


6. Parameres in caudal view more or less parallel, or slightly divergent at the 
tips. Distance between the two tips about half the length of the parameres 
themselves or less. Inner process of ectoproct not, or slightly forked (Fig. 15). 
MEAN eRe sree m atiniaaiaticinin coi slsis's vase +o de bab naa Mat eee ahbeaels > «eo tbatwiiens's psociformis 

— Parameres in caudal view strongly divergent at tips, so that distance between 
tips is about equal to the length of the parameres themselves. Inner process 
of ectoproct strongly forked, the upper arm often longer than the lower one. 
(EN Diy |) Se IG sc gaa ga eto | Sa a ee pineticola 


Males of Coniopteryx spp. 
(females can not be separated on present knowledge) 
Refer to genitalia drawings (Figs 16-25) for specific identification within the two 
subgenera. 


7. Lateral view of cleared abdomen revealing the genitalia arranged in a ring 
(Higse19°-20)s-subgents Meraconid pier yxy aces rteouisscshereceew ci tewndon sas eeseasacdee 8 
— Lateral view of abdomen with genitalia not arranged in a circle (Figs 16, 17, 18) 
NMR UNE Te Soo, oh cata va cewiba cece ccdle tc soe ieboua teewec tale subgenus Coniopteryx 
8. Vertical diameter of genital ring obviously less than the vertical height of the 
hypandrium—about half that height or less. Tip of entoprocessus blunt. With insect 
aligned with head to left, the parameres are attached to the genital ring between 
the seven and nine o’clock positions (Fig. 19) ........... C. (M.) esbenpeterseni 
— Vertical diameter of genital ring approximately the same as vertical height as 
hypandrium—at any rate greater than half this height. Tip of entoprocessus acute. 
With the insect aligned with head to the left, the parameres attach to the genital 
iiessenne six-o, Clock. positian (Pig, 20) ..).4...2nksssbensecsses cece C. (M.) lentiae 


Figures 2-25 follow on pages 112-114. 
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Figs 2-8. Wing venation of British Conioptery- 
gidae. 2: Stylized wing RCV = radial cross-vein, 
RMCV =radio-medial cross-vein, MCCV= 
medio-cubital cross-vein, Rs = radial sector. 3: 
Aleuropteryx juniperi Ohm (after Ward, 1970). 
4: Helicoconis lutea (Wallengren) (after Aspock 
et al. 1980). 5: Parasemidalis fuscipennis 
(Reuter). 6: Semidalis aleyrodiformis (Stephens). 
7: Conwentzia spp. 8: Coniopteryx spp. 
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Figs 9-10. Lateral view of male genitalia of Coniopterygidae, subfamily Aleuropteryginae, (insect 
with head to left). 9: Aleuropteryx juniperi Ohm. 10: Helicoconis lutea (Wallengren). (Both 
after Aspock ef al., 1980). 


Figs 11-13. Lateral view of male genitalia of Coniopterygidae, subfamily Coniopteryginae, (insect 
with head to left). 11: Parasemidalis fuscipennis (Reuter), Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, 
11 July 1990. 12: Semidalis aleyrodiformis (Stephens), Yarner Wood, South Devon, June 1988. 
13: Conwentzia sp., Harpenden, Hertfordshire, September 1989. All specimens in author’s 
collection. 


Figs 14-15. Caudal view of male genitalia of Conwentzia spp. (insect facing away from observer). 
14: C. pineticola Enderlein. 15: C. psociformis (Curtis). Both, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 
September 1989. (In author’s collection). 
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paramere 


ectoprocessus 


Figs 16-20. Lateral view of male genitalia of Coniopteryx spp. (insect with head to left). 
16: C. borealis Tjeder, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, 1 August 1990. 17: C. parthenia, 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, 17 June 1990. 18: C. tineiformis Curtis, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 
June 1989. 19: C. esbenpeterseni Tjeder, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 23 June 1990. 20: C. lentiae 
Aspéck & Aspoéck, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 29 June 1990. All specimens in author’s 
collection. 


Figs 21-25. Ventral aspect of Hypandria (ninth sternite) of male Coniopteryx spp., (insects 
aligned with head towards bottom of page). 21: C. borealis. 22: C. parthenia. 23: C. tineiformis. 
24: C. esbenpeterseni. 25: C. lentiae. Data as for Figs 16-20. 
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CHECK LIST OF THE BRITISH CONIOPTERYGIDAE 


Aleuropteryginae Enderlein, 1905 
Aleuropteryx Low, 1885 
juniperi Ohm, 1968 
Helicoconis Enderlein, 1905 
lutea (Wallengren, 1871)* 
Coniopteryginae Burmeister, 1839 
Coniopteryx Curtis, 1834 
s.g. Coniopteryx Curtis, 1834 
borealis Tjeder, 1930 
parthenia (Navas & Marcet, 1910) 
=pygmaea auctt. nec Enderlein, 1906 
tineiformis Curtis, 1834 
= lactea Wesmael, 1836 
= fuscus Zetterstedt, 1840 
=lacteus Zetterstedt, 1840 
s.g. Metaconiopteryx Kis, Nagler & Mandru, 1970 
esbenpeterseni Tjeder, 1930 
lentiae Aspock & Aspéck, 1964 
Parasemidalis Enderlein, 1905 
JSuscipennis (Reuter, 1894) 
=annae Enderlein, 1905 
Semidalis Enderlein, 1905 
aleyrodiformis (Stephens, 1836) 
= curtisiana Enderlein, 1906 
=albata Enderlein, 1907 
=alpina Withycombe, 1925 
= poincianae Withycombe, 1925 
Conwentzia Enderlein, 1905 
pineticola Enderlein, 1905 
= hageni Banks, 1906 
= reticulata Tullgren, 1906 
= angulata Navas, 1914 
=axillata Navas, 1914 
=cryptoneuris Bagnall, 1915 
psociformis (Curtis, 1834) 
= aphidiformis Rambur, 1842. 


*=doubtfully British. 
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SHORT COMMUNICATION 


Anobium inexpectatum (Herbst) (Coleoptera: Anobiidae) in Yorkshire.—A single 
female of this species was beaten from foliage of wych elm (U/mus glabra Huds.) 
during a survey of the biological interests of the Braithwaite Hall Estate in Coverdale, 
North West Yorkshire (VC 65), 17.viii.1987. The elm was growing in the tree-lined 
rocky gorge of the River Cover to the west of Hullo Bridge (SE115865). Anobium 
inexpectatum was added to the British list by Allen (1977) on the basis of old material 
standing as A. punctatum. My own specimen sat as such in my collection until I spotted 
it this year! It is mostly known from the southern counties, with Leicestershire—until 
now—the northernmost to my knowledge. 

My thanks to John Owen for confirming my identification.—Keith N. A. Alexander, 
National Trust, Spitalgate Lane, Cirencester, Glos. GL7 2DE. 
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Rhopalum gracile Wesmael (Hymenoptera: Sphecidae) from E. Norfolk.—During 
a biological survey of National Trust properties in Norfolk in 1990, a specimen of 
this rare wasp was swept from a reed-filled ditch at Heigham Holmes (TG445205), 
in the Norfolk Broads, on 14.iv.90. Richards (1980) describes this as a rare species, 
known only from fens in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. A. Foster (pers. comm.) 
informs me that the Nature Conservancy Council invertebrate survey of East Anglian 
fens has also produced records of this species for Broadland, but not as yet from 
other parts of the survey area. His records are as follows: Catfield (TG3621), specimens 
in water traps in sedge beds, 1988 and 1989; Hickling (TG4221), in reed and sedge 
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beds, 1989. I am grateful to M. Edwards for confirming my initial identification.— 
Simon J. Grove, National Trust, Spitalgate Lane, Cirencester, Glos. GL7 2DE. 
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A possible new colony of Pareulype berberata D. & S. (Lepidoptera: Geometridae), 
the barberry carpet in North Hampshire, vice-county 12.—Pareulype berberata is 
one of the five species of moth protected by law in England, Wales and Scotland 
under the Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981. Until recently only a single site for 
it was known to survive in Britain, in West Suffolk, and this colony is currently looked 
after by The Nature Conservancy Council. In 1988, another small colony was found 
in Gloucestershire. There used to be a very restricted colony known in North 
Hampshire, VC 12, but this was destroyed during stubble burning and the species 
has not been seen there since 1971. 

On the night of 3/4.viii.1990, I left an MV light trap out in a garden in North 
Hampshire and in the morning found a female P. berberata in it. It is most unlikely 
that the specimen can have any connection with the colony presumed lost in 1971 
as the two places are a considerable distance apart. I released the specimen into a 
bush of its larval foodplant, Berberis vulgaris L., which grew at a distance of just 
over a mile from the trap, as this was the nearest known possible breeding site. On 
3.ix.90 acting as an agent for the Nature Conservancy Council, I attempted to find 
larvae on this bush and on two other nearby bushes found subsequently, but without 
success. However, the presence of the specimen found must be considered as evidence 
of the probability of a colony still existing in North Hampshire.—D. H. Sterling, 
‘‘Tangmere’’, 2 Hampton Lane, Winchester, Hampshire SO22 5LF. 


BOOK NOTE 


Butterflies of Cyprus. Anyone with an interest in the butterflies of Cyprus will 
wish to know that the December 1990 edition of Linneana Belgica is totally given 
over to an article entitled ‘Les rhopalocéres de Chypre’ by Dr Luc Manil, with the 
active collaboration of Ronny Leestmans, Rob Parker and Pierre Meerts. Rob Parker’s 
monograph ‘The butterflies of Cyprus’ published in the Entomologist’s Gazette (Vol. 
34) in 1983 has been thoroughly updated and improved. The distribution maps have 
been reissued and now incorporate the records of many AES and BENHS members 
in personal communication. Excellent colour photography has been added, both of 
cabinet specimens and from nature. All the endemic species (2) and subspecies (7) 
are illustrated in colour, with some comparative pictures of related subspecies from 
Greece and Turkey. The text runs to 90 pages, mostly in French, but including an 
abstract in English. Illustrations of landscapes and type-biotopes add depth to the 
sections on geomorphology and flora. The systematic listing adds Colias erate Esp. 
and fills out other entries with records made in recent visits, notably by Hoffman 
and Rose, Tennent, Brock and Dr Manil himself. All in all, this is an authoritative 
production which is likely to stand for some years as the definitive work on Cyprus. 

Linneana Belgica Pars XII No. 8 December 1990 is available to non-subscribers 
at a cost of BF350 (about £6) from Dr L. Manil at Rue du Parc 5/052, B-4020 Liége, 
Belgium. 
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HETEROPTERA RECORDING IN CORNWALL AND DEVON 
DURING 1989 AND 1990 


KEITH N. A. ALEXANDER AND SIMON J. GROVE 
National Trust, Spitalgate Lane, Cirencester, Glos. GL7 2DE. 


The work of the National Trust’s Biological Survey Team took us to Cornwall 
and Devon for much of the 1989 and 1990 field seasons. During this time we were 
able to find many of the specialities of the south west of England as well as other 
nationally scarce species, both on National Trust and privately owned land. 

The following lists give details of the localities, and, where appropriate, additional 
comments on the distribution and habitat associations. Three of the south western 
specialities are listed in Shirt (1987) as ‘Red Data Book’ species and are indicated 
by an asterisk. 


SOUTH-WESTERN SPECIALITIES 


Dicranocephalus agilis (Scop.) (Stenocephalidae). W. Cornwall: sand dunes, 
Constantine Bay (SW859747), vii.1989. S. Devon: wherever Portland spurge grew 
in abundance on the rocky cliff-slopes—Moor Sands (SX762363), 26.vi.1990; Gammon 
Head (SX764358), 27.vi.1990; Gara Rock (SX750370), 26.vi.1990; and Bolt Head 
(SX724361), 2.vii.1990. N. Devon: sand dunes Braunton Burrows (SS4533), 
13.vi.1989. 

*Trapezonotus ullrichi (Fieb.) (Lygaeidae). Invariably on flowerheads of ox-eye 
daisy in cliff-top dry herb-rich grassland. This association with ox-eye daisy has not 
been previously reported. Interestingly, Kirby (pers. comm.) made the same observation 
during 1990. E. Cornwall: West Coombe, Lansallos (SX166512), 14.v.1990; Lundy 
Hole, east of Pentire Head (SW957798), 22.v.1990. S. Devon: Sharp Tor, Bolt Head 
(SX729367), 28.vi.1990; cliffs west from Hoist Point, Kingston (SX640463), 1.vii.1990. 

*Emblethis verbasci (F.) (Lygaeidae). Found at the well-known mainland Cornwall 
locality. W. Cornwall: dune grassland, Sennen (SW358266), 29.v.1989. 

*Lasiacantha capucina Germ. (Tingidae). This was first discovered in Britain by 
J. H. Keys in 1919 on The Lizard, and has subsequently only been reported from 
Kynance Cove, Lizard Peninsula and Sennen Cove, West Penwith (Massee, 1953, 
and more recently, Kirby, pers. comm.). Kirby (pers. comm.) suggested to us that 
it was almost certainly more widespread. This proved to be the case, as we found 
it to be present on every cliff section examined between Loe Pool and Beagles Point, 
wherever herb-rich grassland and grass heath was developed and where rocky outcrops 
were covered in mats of thyme. Where a lack of grazing had led to coarsening of 
the grassland and scrub development, covering rock faces, then none were found. 
Conversely, none were found in the very heavily grazed section between Lower 
Predannack and Kynance Cliffs. The adult bugs were occasionally visible on the thyme 
foliage in hot sunshine, but were more difficult to locate during cooler weather. 
W. Cornwall (South coast): above Pol Cornick, Lower Predannack Cliff (SW669156), 
21.v.1989; Beagles Point (SW766166), 28.v.1989; Kynance Cliff (SW680135), 
29.v.1989; on thyme mats overhanging eroded gullies in head cliff caused by heavy 
trampling, Chyvarloe Cliffs (SW648235), 7.vi.1989; north of Parc Bean Cove, Lower 
Predannack Cliff (SW663160), 14.vi.1989; Lizard Point (SW695115), 15.vi.1989; 
Mullion Cliffs (SW665175), 9.vii.1989. W. Cornwall (North coast): swept from tall 
waved heath, between Chapel Porth and Porth Towan (SW692486), 23.v.1990. 
E. Cornwall: Nare Head (SW917371), 4.vii.1989. 
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Capsodes sulcatus (Fieb.) (Miridae). W. Cornwall: swept from small gullied flush 
in cliffs north side of Poldhu Cove (SW662200), 13.vi.1989. E. Cornwall: swept from 
sparse herb-rich vegetation on eroding head cliff, Treluggan Cliff (SW890379), 
5.vii.1989. S. Devon: one swept from gorsey grassland on cliff-slopes at Gara Point, 
Yealm (SX525469), 25.vi.1990, and Season Point, Wembury (SX527479), 21.vi.1990; 
nymph under sea campion mat over rock outcrop on rocky cliff slopes of Gammon 
Head (SX764356), 27.vi.1990. 

Saldula arenicola (Scholtz) (Saldidae). This speciality of seepages on the soft-rock 
cliffs of Hampshire and Dorset was found at two locations on the Trust’s Weston 
Estate, thus extending its known distribution westwards. S. Devon: cliff seepages at 
Weston (SY165880), 17.vii.1990 and Dunscombe (SY156878), 18.vii.1990. 


COASTAL AND HEATHLAND SPECIALITIES 


Odontoscelis lineola Ramb. (Scutelleridae). N. Devon: sand dunes, Braunton 
Burrows (SS4533), 13.vi.1989. 

Sciocoris cursitans (F.) (Pentatomidae). W. Cornwall: sand dunes, Godrevy Towans 
(SW58343), 17.v.1990. 

Rhacognathus punctatus (L.) (Pentatomidae). W. Cornwall: coastal heath, Pen 
Enys Point (SW489410), 24.v.1989. 

Enoplops scapha (F.) (Coreidae). W. Cornwall: coastal heath at Newdowns Head 
(SW707517), 30.vi.1989 and Lower Predannack (SW669156), 30.v.1989. E. Cornwall: 
coastal heath, Tidnacombe (SS198148), 6.vii.1989. 

Arenocoris falleni (Schilling) (Coreidae). N. Devon: sand dunes, Braunton Burrows 
(SS4533), 13.vi.1989. 

Corizus hyoscyami (L.) (Rhopalidae). S. Devon: low head cliffs, Stoke Point 
(SX559460), 21.vi.1990. N. Devon: sand dunes, Braunton Burrows (SS4533), 
15.vi.1989. 

Beosus maritimus (Scop.) (Lygaeidae). W. Cornwall: coastal heath, Boscregan 
(SW356295), 22.v.1989; sand dunes, Godrevy (SW583423), 17.v.1990. E. Cornwall: 
nymphs among shoreline vegetation, mostly sea mayweed, at Porthbeor Beach, 
St Anthony-in-Roseland (SW862320), 3.vii.1989. S. Devon: sandy head, Southdown 
Cliff (SX923534), 12.vi.1990. 

Rhyparochromus pini (L.) (Lygaeidae). N. Devon: head cliffs, Baggy Point 
(SS427400), 24.vi.1990. 

Megalonotus praetextatus (H.) (Lygaeidae). W. Cornwall: dune grassland, Sennen 
(SW358266), 29.v.1989. 

Kalama tricornis (Schr.) (Tingidae). E. Cornwall: one in short sheep-grazed herb- 
rich grassland west of Hore Point (SX236512), 27.vi.1989. 

Myrmedobia coleoptrata (Fall.) (Microphysidae). W. Cornwall: under mat of thyme 
growing over rock outcrop on Mullion Cliff (SW666179), 9.vii.1989. 


WOODLAND AND PARKLAND SPECIALITIES 


Sehirus biguttatus (L.) (Cydnidae). This Melampyrum associate was found in two 
areas where the National Trust owns extensive old oak coppice woodland. S. Devon: 
swept from woodland ground flora widely in old oak coppice of Hembury Woods 
(SX726684), 14.vi.1990. N. Devon: beneath stones in old oak coppice with moderately 
open canopy, Parsonage Wood, (SS646478), 24.vii.1990, and Heddon’s Mouth Wood 
(SS653483), 25.vii.1990, both Heddon Valley. Many other such woods were visited 
without finding it. At Hembury, heavy thinning operations have created the open 
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canopy which favours it, while at the Heddon site the canopy appears to be naturally 
thin. Open sunny conditions are believed to be important (Kirby, in press), and the 
former coppice management in these woods would have been very favourable to the 
species. Its survival to date has therefore been entirely fortuitous, but future woodland 
management should now take its requirements into account. 

Dicranocephalus medius (Muls. & Rey) (Stenocephalidae). S. Devon: swept from 
large stand of wood spurge on recently cleared woodland edge, Hembury Woods 
(SX726686), 14.vi.1990. Like the previous species, this has a preference for open sunny 
areas and must have been favoured by the former coppice management. 

Physatocheila smreczynskii China (Tingidae). E. Cornwall: beaten from lichen- 
covered apple boughs in old orchard within Boconnoc Park (SX144599), 20.v.1989. 
Not previously recorded in Cornwall. 

Xylocoris cursitans (Fall.) (Cimicidae). Typically found under sappy bark on dead 
timber of a variety of broad-leafed trees in various ancient pasture woodland sites. 
According to the Cornish Biological Records Unit, only previously recorded in 
Cornwall in the Victoria County History of 1906. E. Cornwall: Boconnoc Park 
(SX144599), 24.vi.1989; Lanhydrock Park (SX090635), 27.vi.1989; Ethy Woods 
(SX133568), 14.vii.1989. S. Devon: Shobrooke Park (SS8501), 30.iii.1989; Newland 
Brakes area of Ashclyst Forest (SX9999), 23.ix.1989; Killerton Park (SX9897), 
3.vii.1990; Knightshayes Park (SS960150), 6.vii.1990. N. Devon: Arlington Park 
(SS6139), 30.vii.1990. 


OTHER SCARCE SPECIES 


Scolopostethus puberulus Horvath (Lygaeidae). W. Cornwall: amongst maritime 
grassland with abundant kidney-vetch and thrift, Cornelias Zawn, Treveal (SW465401), 
24.v.1989. E. Cornwall: amongst tall herbs in damp hollow within farmland above 
Downhedge Cove, east of Pentire Head (SW947798), 22.v.1990. 

Cardiastethus fasciiventris (Garbiglietti) (Cimicidae). S. Devon: swept from woodland 
ground flora along the river flats of the River Dart in Hembury Woods (SX732688), 
14.vi.1990; another beaten from turkey oak foliage at Sprydoncote Park, Killerton 
Estate (SX987993), 11.vii.1990. This species seems to have a preference for 
accumulations of dry leaf litter caught up amongst twigs and branches, and occurs 
on heaths and acid grasslands as well as woods (Kirby, pers. comm.). 

Pachytomella parallela (Meyer-Dur) (Miridae). S. Devon: rushy streamside, 
Shavercombe Brook, Upper Plym (SX593664), 19.vi.1990; rushy pathsides in Holne 
Wood (SX701705), 11.vi.1990; swept from Luzula by River Dart and rushes along 
damp ride in side valley, Hembury Woods (SX730687), 14.vi.1990. 
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EDITORIAL 


In 1958 F. D. Buck wrote a long editorial on ‘The style of the house’ ( Proc. S. 
Lond. Ent. Nat. Hist. Soc. 1958: 104-124). In it he explained the need for accuracy 
and consistency in the publishing of any journal. His article still makes interesting 
and informative reading. Despite technological changes in the printing industry and 
ideological changes in scientific publishing, much of what he wrote is still relevant, for 
example we still adhere to his list of abbreviations of authors’ names and British counties. 

Rather than repeat Buck’s work with minor changes to update it, it might be 
interesting to reflect on some other aspects of style upon which he touched only briefly. 
This is the first in a series of short notes on the style of this house. 


HOUSE STYLE. 1. THE DEMISE OF ‘IZE’ 


It seems that only a few people realize that an insidious change is occurring to the 
English language. But unlike many changes in which we borrow from other languages, 
this is entirely a change of our own making. 

When asked how to spell such common words as ‘organize’, ‘recognize’, or 
‘standardize’, many people will insist that they should be spelled ‘ise’ and that ‘ize’ 
is American. The well-known American spellings of ‘color’*, ‘labor’, ‘sulfer’, 
‘conexion’ and the like have been resisted and repulsed by the English as vulgar 
corruptions. But the principles of American spelling are only vaguely understood, 
and have led us astray. 

In verbs taking the ‘ize’ suffix, and subsequent nouns ending with ‘ization’, it is 
the ‘ize’ spellings which hold the proper etymological authority (from the Greek 
.fecv = Latin izare) and the ‘ise’ spellings which are the bastard productions of an 
incorrect association with the French verb-ending ‘iser’. 

There are many words like ‘compromise’, ‘promise’ and even ‘televise’ which have 
‘ise’ (even in American), but in the great majority ‘ize’ holds preference. 

Except that things are never this straightforward, and there has always been debate 
whether ‘ize’, ‘ise’, or both are acceptable. Before the advent of moveable type, and 
the mass production of books, inconsistencies of spelling were rife, there was no 
standard to follow. But even with these technological advances, ‘ize’/‘ise’ was one 
of the regular discrepancies to be left out of this revolution in spelling consistency. 
Consequently both forms have been adhered to by different authors, publications 
and publishers, and both camps have their stalwarts. 

The bastions of ‘ize’ spelling were some of the greatest authorities in the land: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Times and the Oxford English Dictionary. But these 
authorities have been eroded and undermined. The Encyclopaedia Britannica is now owned 
by an American publisher and therefore dismissed out of hand as not English anyway. 
The recent change of editorship at The Times brought about a change in editorial 
policy and a decree came down from above that ‘ise’ was the new standard—by a whim. 

The OED maintains its ‘ize’ spellings, as ironically do many other dictionaries, 
old and new. The backlash against American spelling has convinced many people 
to embrace ‘ise’ and decry ‘ize’, a sentiment which they too often ignore when it comes 
to everyday vernacular. 

Throughout the Society’s history, different editors have elected to use different 
spellings or have been inconsistent. I propose to support ‘ize’. 


RICHARD A. JONES 


*‘coloration’ does not have a ‘u’ in English or American, another word commonly misspelt. 
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INVREIA SUBARMATA FORESTER (HYMENOPTERA: 
CHALCIDIDAE) AT DUNGENESS, KENT 


R. K. A. MORRIS AND M. S. PARSONS 
The Nature Conservancy Council, Northminster House, Peterborough PEI 1UA*. 


Boucek (1972) reported the capture of four specimens of Jnvreia subarmata which 
were swept from short grass at Dungeness in 1971. The capture of this species in 1988 
and again in 1989, in pitfall and water traps during a Nature Conservancy Council 
survey of Dungeness, is therefore not entirely surprising. The sample generated was 
substantial however, and provides an indication of the ecology of this species at 
Dungeness. Prior to 1988, published records of J. subarmata were limited to a single 
19th century record from Portland (misidentified as J. subaenea in Ferriere & Kerrich 
1958) and the four individuals taken in 1971 at Dungeness. 

In 1988, the NCC undertook a survey of the invertebrate fauna of Dungeness as 
part of work commissioned by the then Central Electricity Generating Board (now 
Nuclear Electric). Twenty trapping stations were established in 1988 and were 
maintained between May and October. Data on the trapping stations is given in Morris 
& Parsons (1991b). In 1989, the study was extended to cover the whole of the shingle 
system at Dungeness and others elsewhere in south-east England. As a result, 37 
trapping stations were established at Dungeness with a further 10 at Rye Harbour, 
East Sussex. Each trapping station comprised a linear run of five pitfall traps (plastic 
vending cups) spaced at approximately two metre intervals, and two white water 
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traps (white plastic bowls 20 cm in diameter and 9 cm deep). Both the pitfall and water 
traps were partially filled with a mixture of 10% ethylene glycol in water and were 
emptied every 2 weeks during two trapping periods; 23 May to 5 July and 29 August to 
27 September. The locations of these traps are described in Morris & Parsons (1991a). 
During the survey in 1988, parasitic Hymenoptera were not a target group and 
only a limited sample of material was retained. As a result, data for this period is 
only available from trapping in August and September. In 1989, an interest in a small 
group of parasitic Hymenoptera led to recording of Chalcididae. For the purposes 
of this article, the comments are therefore confined to the results of work in 1989 
when it was possible to extract all relevant material. In 1989, a total of 380 individuals 
of I. subarmata were recorded. Figure 1 shows the numbers captured in each trapping 
period and from the available data, the peak frequency of J. subarmata appears to 
be August but, as there was a gap between trapping periods, this is not certain. 
There is a distinct succession of vegetation types at Dungeness which is described 
by Ferry and Barlow (in Ferry & Walters 1985). Further studies and a classification 
of shingle vegetation are described by Ferry ef a/. (1990) and, as a result of this work, 
the vegetation is mapped by Fuller (1989). The trapping stations were arranged so 
that they remained within a distinct vegetation type and therefore, it is possible to 
compare the results of pitfall and water trapping against vegetation type (see Ferry 
et al., 1990, page 94). Comparing the average number of individuals per trap run 
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Fig. 2. Average numbers of Jnvreia subarmata related to trapping effort and habitat type. 
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Fig. 3. The Distribution of Jnvreia subarmata on the shingle at Dungeness in 1988 and 1989. 
Pyramids indicate location of traps in 1988, circles in 1989. Blocked symbols indicate presence 
of Invreia subarmata. 


against vegetation type, a clear distribution pattern can be discerned. Bearing in mind the 
greater number of trap runs on acid heath vegetation, it remains clear that this is the 
habitat where J. subarmata is at its greatest abundance (see Fig. 2). This is consistent with 
the xerophytic nature of J. subarmata (Boucek, 1952) which would favour shorter 
vegetation and also suggests the likely distribution of its host which, as yet, is unknown. 
It is also present in modest numbers on bare shingle and amongst wetland vegetation. 
The bare shingle sample stations were, however, the lows (depressions) between vegetated 
shingle ridges with acid heath on the fulls (ridge tops) and the majority of representatives 
from wetland were from the edge of a damp section bordered by acid heath vegetation. 
These results may therefore have been influenced by movement around nearby acid heath. 

Invreia subarmata appears to be widely distributed on the shingle of Dungeness 
as illustrated in Figure 3, which incorporates the records of both 1988 and 1989. At 
Rye Harbour, a shingle system some 12 miles west of Dungeness, J. subarmata was 
not found. It was also not found in samples from Orford Ness where a small number 
of traps were operated for two 2-week periods; one in June and the other in September. 
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BENHS FIELD MEETINGS 


Shortheath and Slab Commons, East Hampshire, 24 June 1990 


Leader: S. R. Miles. Six members attended this daytime meeting. Fortunately early 
sunshine had brought out various insects, however untypically for 1990 the rain clouds 
were gathering. The party admired the large amounts of cranberry (Vaccinium 
oxycoccus L.) in the bog at Shortheath Common, some still in flower. Some large 
horseflies Tabanus autumnalis L. were seen at rest on dead birch tree boles, as by 
this time it had become overcast. Andrew Halstead took a single specimen of the 
local fly Acrocera orbicula F. swept from long grass adjacent to the bog. As larvae 
these are obligate parasites of spiders. The hoverfly Trichopsomyia flavitarsis (Meig.) 
which is local in southern England due to its requirement for wet heathland was fairly 
frequent within the confines of the bog. Andrew was also fortunate to take a single 
specimen of the hoverfly Heringia heringi (Zett.) and an example of the local sawfly 
Aneugmenus temporalis Thom. Peter Chandler found two local fly species, the 
scathophagid, Pogonota barbata (Zett.), which he informs me also occurs on the 
nearby Surrey bogs and the Mycetophilid, Rymosia armata Lac., which is a fen and 
lakeside inhabitant. 

After lunch the party walked to the nearby site of Slab Common, which is an army 
tracked-vehicle training and recovery area. This is what I term degraded heathland, 
however because of the army use it retains considerable open bare sandy areas. At 
the margins of these many small flowering plants occur, including various small 
Compositae which would probably be out-competed by more rank growth if it were 
not for the continued erosion. Some local solitary bees occur here, however as the 
weather was most unfavourable, by now windy as well as very cloudy, few aculeata 
were seen. Frances Murphy took an interesting linyphiid spider, Erigone promiscua 
(O.P.-C.) and Peter Chandler was also pleased to capture two flies of damp woodland, 
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Mycetophila uliginosa Chandler (Mycetophilidae) and Geomyza majuscula (Loew) 
(Opomyzidae), previous records for the latter being mostly from the East Anglian 
fens. Andrew Halstead took a male specimen of the large attractive solitary bee 
Dasypoda altercator (Harris), which was a new record for the site, he also took a 
single male of the Sphecid wasp Crabro scutellatus (Scheven) which is mainly recorded 
from southern England on heathland and preys exclusively on flies of the family 
Dolichopidae. Other local insects taken by Andrew were: Cryptosiphum artemisiae 
Buckton (Hemiptera: Aphididae)—galls on Artemisia by roadside and the sawfly 
Rhogogaster genistae Benson (Hymenoptera: Tenthredinidae). 


Cow Myers SSS1 and Hack Falls Wood, N. Yorkshire, 28 July 1990 


Leader: A. Godfrey. One member with wife attended the meeting on a hot, sunny 
day. Cow Myers SSS1 is an area of flat marshy ground irrigated by spring water and 
containing a series of wetland habitats. Alder carr is fringed by Phragmites australis 
which in turn gives way to open fen dominated by Juncus subnodulosus. The site 
has not previously been studied entomologically. A wide range of mainly common, 
wetland Diptera were collected. Sweeping the Phragmites produced Platypalpus 
kirtlingensis only recently described, Cryptonevra flavitarsis (Meig.) and C. glabrea, 
both inquilines of cigar galls and the local muscid, Spanochaeta dorsalis (von Roser). 
The more open fen produced the uncommon sphecid, Crossocerus cetratus (Shuck.) 
whilst the local soldier fly, Oxycera nigricornis was taken off young hazel trees in 
the fen. The local cranefly, Thaumastoptera calceata Mik was also taken. 

After a pleasant break at a local hostelry, the second site was visited. Hack Falls 
Wood is mixed woodland in a steep sided valley with a great deal of dead and dying 
wood present. Despite the early date, an appreciable amount of fungus was observed 
particularly on the trunks and fallen timber. The Diptera included many shady 
woodland species such as craneflies including the tiny Tasiocera murina (Meig.), fungus 
gnats, Lonchoptera tristis (Meig.), Pelidnoptera fuscipennis (Meig.), heleomyzids and 
lauxaniids. The local dolichopodids, Dolichopus brevipennis (Meig.) and Hercostomus 
celer (Meig.), were recorded. The find of the day however was a female of the small 
black soldier fly, Neopachygaster meromelaena Austen found on a dead broken stump. 
The visit ended nearby with close observation of four woodwasps probing a pine log. 
This proved a pleasant end to a successful day. The two sites, not visited by the leader 
prior to the day, can be thoroughly recommended for further study. 


Portland, Dorset 15 September 1991 


Leader: D. A. Young. After a long spell of hot and sunny weather it was unfortunate 
the day chosen for this field meeting, where the prime objective was to record migrant 
moths, saw a brisk and cool wind from the north east blowing directly onto most 
of the favoured trapping sites at Portland. Indeed most of a sunny afternoon was 
spent searching for possible trapping sites out of the wind. Little was seen flying during 
the search. One Macroglossum stellatarum (L.) was reported, a few Vanessa atalanta 
(L.) were feeding at buddleia bushes and some full grown larva of Cucullia absinthii 
(L.) were found. 

Sixteen members attended the field meeting and an impressive array of m.v. lights 
were deployed, more in hope than in eager anticipation of a stream of classic migrants. 
A total of 35 species of Macrolepidoptera were recorded. Two resident species, 
Leucochlaena oditis Hiibn. and Mythimna I-album (L.), were present in respectable 
numbers. Other species of interest recorded were Colostygia olivata (D. & S.); Gnophos 
obscuratus (D. & S.); Eumichtis lichenea lichenea (Hiibn.) and Schrankia costaestrigalis 
(Steph.). Migrants were restricted to the more common, and regular, species. 
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Tuddenham Fen NNR, West Suffolk, 20 October 1990 


Leader: I. F. G. McLean. A chill, foggy morning deterred all but three members 
from attending this meeting at a reserve which belies its name by having substantial 
areas of heathland and woodland within its boundaries, as well as remnants of river 
valley fen in northern compartments adjacent to the River Lark. The exceptionally 
hot summer had left the low-lying fen areas even drier than usual, with the shallow 
pool on the west edge of the reserve completely dried out. Furthermore, the heathland 
on the southern side of the site next to the road had much less heather than formerly, 
this area now presenting a predominantly grassy aspect. Two members investigated 
the autumn Diptera and the third searched for leaf mines and other distinctive traces 
of Microlepidoptera. The morning was given over to exploring the southern two-thirds 
of the reserve, mainly amongst birch woodland along the western margin. We then 
returned to our cars for much needed refreshments, the consumption of which was 
enlivened by the presence of large numbers of the scarce empidid fly Hilara hirtella 
Collin skimming low over puddles on the road. After lunch a longer walk into the 
northern fringes of fen and Salix carr was accompanied by clearance of the final traces 
of mist and the reward of a mild, sunny afternoon. A total of 65 species of 
Microlepidoptera were found during the day, including four new vice-county records 
for VC26. The uncommon species Stigmella svenssoni (Johan.) on Quercus, and 
Cosmopterix orichalcea Staint. on Phragmites were good records, and the emergence 
of either Phyllonorycter viminiella (Sirc.) or P. viminetorum Staint. from mines on 
Salix viminalis L. is awaited with interest. An exceptional abundance of Bucculatrix 
ulmella Zell. was observed on Quercus, with some branches having more than 10 
mines on almost every leaf. Among the flies a modest total of 22 species of fungus 
gnats included the local East Anglian species Mycetophila confusa Dz., while the 
Platypezidae (whose larvae also develop in fungi) were represented by single females 
of Protoclythia modesta (Zett.) and P. rufa (Meig.). The deer ked Lipoptena cervi 
(L.) was generally common, being found by sweeping and was also frequently observed 
alighting on our clothing and nets. A single male of the local empidid Rhamphomyia 
spinipes (Fall.) was a pleasing find, and a pair of Opetia nigra Meig. landed while 
in cop. on a white sweep net. A few Paroxyna misella (Loew) were found at the edge 
of the dried out pool, though there was no sign of the larval host plant (Artemisia 
vulgaris L.) in the vicinity. Tuddenham Fen has had less entomological recording 
than other nearby National Nature Reserves, consequently many of the insects found 
during this field meeting were welcome as additions to the list for the site. 


SHORT COMMUNICATION 


Phloiotrya vaudoueri (Muls.) (Coleoptera: Melandryidae) in the Forest of Dean, 
W. Gloucestershire.— While on a field meeting of the Gloucestershire Invertebrate 
Group, a single adult of the rare Ph/oiotrya vaudoueri was found beneath loose bark 
on a fallen oak bough close to Cannop Ponds (SO608112), within the Forestry 
Commission’s Cannop Valley Forest Nature Reserve, 15.vii.1989. This is an area of 
open-canopied oak pasture woodland, with bracken and acidic grassland. The beetle 
has not been reported from the Dean before (Atty, 1983) and was until recently 
unknown in the county—P. F. Whitehead (pers. comm.) discovered it in the eastern 
Vice County during 1988.—Keith N. A. Alexander, 22 Cecily Hill, Cirencester, Glos. 
GL7 2EF. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the end of 1989 the Society vacated its rooms in the Alpine Club. Until the 
Society moves into new premises, the library and collections will be put into storage. 
Indoor meetings will be held at the Royal Entomological Society, 41 Queen’s Gate, 
London SW7 on the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month. The Journal will 
continue to be published as normal. Without a permanent address, it is important 
that members have clear and easy communication with the various officers to ensure 
the continued smooth running of the Society. The following is a list of useful addresses. 


Subscriptions and changes of address to the Assistant Treasurer: G. N. Burton, Mar- 
y-Mar, Minster Drive, Minster-in-Sheppey, Kent ME12 2NG. 


Applications for membership to the Membership Secretary: A. Godfrey, 10 Moorlea 
Drive, Baildon, Shipley, W. Yorks BD17 6QL. 


Non-arrival of the Journal, faulty copies or other problems arising from distribution 
of the Journal or notices to the Distribution Secretary: D. Young, 32 Valley Road, 
Burghfield Common, Reading, Berks RG7 3NF. 


Orders for books and back numbers of the Journal and Proceedings to the Sales 
Secretary: R. D. Hawkins, 30d Meadowcroft Close, Horley, Surrey RH6 9EL. 


General Enquiries to the Secretary: J. Muggleton, 30 Penton Road, Staines, Middx. 
TWI18 2LD (Tel: 0784-464537). 


INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS 


Contributions must be typed double-spaced on one side only on A4 paper with 
3-cm margins either side to facilitate marking up. Layout should follow that of the 
Journal, but apart from underlining scientific names, no marks should be made to define 
typeface. It is helpful, but not essential to send two copies of typescripts and figures. 

Line figures and half-tones are accepted. Writing on figures should be neatly added, 
or listed separately for typesetting, its placing indicated on a duplicate figure. Seek 
advice before drawing. Reduction may otherwise necessitate redrawing. Colour 
illustrations may be available, please write to the Editor. 

Authors of main articles qualify for 25 free offprints taken directly from the Journal. 
These may contain extraneous matter such as short communications or book reviews 
used as ‘fillers’. Extra copies must be ordered when proofs are returned; these will 
be charged to the author at the printers’ cost price. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


are held regularly and the well-known ANNUAL EXHIBITION and ANNUAL DINNER 
are planned for Saturday 26 October 1991 at Imperial College, London SW7. 
Frequent Field Meetings are held at weekends in the summer. Visitors are welcome 
at all meetings. 
The current Programme Card can be had on application to the Secretary at 32 
Penton Road, Staines, Middlesex TW18 2LD. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


London members £15. Ordinary members £10. Junior members (under 21) £4. 
Corporate members £15. Life membership £500. Membership joining fee (payable 
by all new members) £1. Send to: Assistant Treasurer, May-y-Mar, Minster Drive, 
Minster-in-Sheppey, Kent ME12 2NG. 
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Geometridae) the barberry carpet in North Hampshire, vice-county 12 
D. H. STERLING 


128 Phloiotrya vaudoueri (Muls.) (Coleoptera: Melandryidae) in the Forest of Dean, 
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